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Economic Mobilization: 
Problems and Prospects 


MARION B. FOLSOM 


Mr. Folsom has been with Eastman Kodak Co. since 1914, and treasurer since 
1935. His extracurricular activities as chairman of the Board of Trustees of the 
Committee for Economic Development reflect his long-time interest in economic 
problems. He was director of the House of Representatives Special Committee on 
Postwar Economic Policy and Planning, 78th-79th Congress, a member of the 
President’s Advisory Council on Economic Security (1934-35), and a member of 
the Federal Advisory Council on Social Security (1937-38). He has also served 
on many other commitiees having to do with industrial relations. 


HE defense program, which was forced upon 

us by the militance of Communism and by 

our failure to maintain our armed strength 
at the end of World War II, is the dominant force 
in our economy today. The way we deal with the 
problems it raises will determine in large part both 
our security from foreign aggression and the health 
and strength of our domestic economy. 

The many problems raised by the defense pro- 
gram can, I think, be divided into two main cate- 
gories. First are the problems imposed on the 
economy by the existence of the rearmament effort. 
In this category are problems of production, the 
danger of inflation, the possibility of impairment 
of our living standards and our freedom, and a 
number of problems connected with our relations 
with other free nations. Allied with these are the 
problems of transition after the peak of rearma- 
ment has passed. 

The second main category of problems relates 
to the defense effort itself. What is the real nature 
of the threat to our national security and that of 
the rest of the free world? How big should the de- 
fense program be? How rapidly should we rearm? 
What form should our military defenses take? To 
what extent should we rely on military measures 
and to what extent on nonmilitary means in our 
security program? After one and a half years of 
defense, there is still much confusion in this area. 


I shall discuss these two groups of problems and 
what the Committee for Economic Development 


* Based on an address before the National Academy of 
Economics and Political Science, Annual Meeting, AAAS, 
Philadelphia, December 27, 1951. 
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thinks should be done about them. Begun as a tem- 
porary and experimental organization, the CED is 
now rounding out its tenth year of operation. The 
committee is no longer temporary, and we feel that 
the experiment has been a continuing success. 
When the original task, which was to study prob- 
lems of maintaining high employment after World 
War II, was completed, we all felt that we could 
make further contributions in that and other eco- 
nomic fields. Basically, our methods are simple: 
the CED brings together a group of its business- 
men trustees—the Research and Policy Committee 
—-and a group of social scientists, mostly professors 
of economics, which is called the Research Advis- 
ory Board. These two groups study and discuss to- 
gether the problems we have selected for research. 
Basic research, when needed, is done by scholars 
expert in the fields being considered. The final re- 
sult of this joint process takes the form of statements 
on national policy prepared by the Research and 
Policy Committee. Because the CED has conducted 
its research on an objective basis and oriented its 
program toward long-range problems as well as 
those of a shorter-run nature, we feel that we can 
make a relatively lasting contribution both to cur- 
rent thinking and to the preservation of our way 
of life. 

The joint analysis of economic problems is an 
important feature of the committee’s method of 
operation. We businessmen have found that we can 
learn much from the scholars. Academic economists 
are apt to have a more objective and longer-range 
viewpoint than most business people. And, I be- 
lieve, the scholars have also learned something 
from us about the practical working of our econ- 
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omy. An important by-product of CED’s work is 
the mutual respect that has grown up between the 
businessman and the academician. It has been con- 
tinually gratifying that we can educate each other, 
get on a common footing of understanding, and 
then pass on some of this understanding to the gen- 
eral public. 

Since the outbreak of war in Korea, the CED 
has naturally turned its chief attention toward 
economic policies for the defense program. The 
key to the success of the defense program is pro- 
duction. Although production of needed military 
equipment for ourselves and our allies should take 
first priority, we are not engaged in an all-out war. 
In World War II, military production accounted 
for 45 per cent of our gross national product. At 
the peak of the present program of rearmament, 
current plans call for about 20 per cent of total 
output. In this part-war, part-peace situation, it is 
essential that civilian as well as military production 
be sustained. To accomplish this dual production 
task, output must be increased wherever possible. 
This calls for new production methods, greater 
operating efficiency, and substitutes for scarce ma- 
terials. New skills should be developed in the labor 
force through training programs, and more women 
should be attracted into industry. Waste should be 
reduced. New plants for essential production, 
longer working hours, fewer breakdowns and work 
stoppages—all these things are required if produc- 
tion is to be increased. 

But greater production alone is not sufficient. 
The defense program has changed the pattern of 
production, and it requires shifts from civilian lines 
to military output. In some industries this can be 
accomplished more easily than in others, but it is 
inevitably a difficult process. Moreover, the shifts 
of production are reflected in changed demand for 
basic materials. Bottlenecks develop which must 
be broken. 

Closely connected with the need to increase and 
rechannel production is the problem of maintaining 
and increasing productivity during the rearmament 
period. Since 1900, output per man-hour has almost 
quadrupled ; there has been a historical rise in pro- 
ductivity of 2.5 per cent a year, on the average. 
Obviously, the needed rise in total production 
would be fostered by rapidly rising productivity. 
But the impact of a sharp economic change is likely 
to impair the chances for higher output per man- 
hour. 

During World War II, in spite of the vastly in- 
creased rate of production, productivity in the 
economy as a whole actually decreased. The reason 
is not hard to find. The transformation of the 
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economy from almost total devotion to civilian 
pursuits to a condition in which one half our pro- 
ductive effort went toward satisfying military needs 
left in its wake a multitude of maladjustments, 
shortages, and bottlenecks. Investment in new 
plants and equipment, which is primarily respon- 
sible for subsequent increases in productivity, went 
almost entirely into war production. Great numbers 
of young men who would ordinarily have been 
in the civilian labor force were serving in the armed 
forces. Inexperienced and marginal workers low- 
ered the average level of efficiency in the wartime 
labor force. Despite some spectacular cases of in- 
creased productivity, the average for the nation 
declined, and it did not begin to rise again until 
after the war. 

This historical fact leads directly to the question: 
Will the same thing happen in the defense pro- 
gram? The answer is not readily at hand. But it 
seems possible to draw, from a comparison of the 
wartime situation and the present, the conclusion 
that it need not happen. The dislocation of the 
economy during the war was far more extensive 
than it will be during a rearmament program of 
the size now contemplated. Most civilian produc- 
tion will continue at extremely high levels. Mili- 
tary production will be enormous by normal stand- 
ards, but it will in no way approach the size relative 
to total production that would be expected in a 
full-scale war. Years of prosperity have left indus- 
try, commerce, and agriculture generally with 
means with which to lay the groundwork for in- 
creases in productivity. The armed forces are to 
include only one third as many men as during the 
war, and in the meantime the total regular labor 
force has increased by several million persons. It 
is not only possible that productivity will continue 
to rise, but also that after the rapidly expanding 
phase of defense it will enjoy a spurt. 

Increases in productivity determine increases in 
the standard of living in normal times, when de- 
fense expenditures are relatively low. But with a 
defense program running at what will soon be a 
rate of $1400 per family per year, conditions are 
naturally different. So far, however, the standard 
of living has risen, on the average. In the eighteen 
months since the Korean War began there has been 
a great increase in private expenditure, both for 
consumption and for investment. The defense pro- 
gram, on top of a thriving civilian economy, has 
added more to personal incomes in the aggregate 
than taxes have taken away, and total incomes 
after taxes have risen more than prices. Many indi- 
viduals, however, have seén their standards of liv- 
ing decline as taxes and the cost of living have 
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risen more than their incomes. Others have im- 
proved their economic status, increasing their in- 
comes by more than the rise in taxes and living 
costs. 

We are now at the stage in the defense program 
where defense expenditures will probably rise more 
rapidly than the gross national product as a whole. 
It is unlikely that living standards will rise during 
the remainder of the defense build-up—they may, 
in fact, decline somewhat. The decline will be 
greater than the published figures will indicate. In 
part it will take the form of poorer services— 
crowded schoolrooms and hospitals, poor roads and 
other postponed public improvements. But the 
period of rapid expansion of plant capacity will 
be reaching an end. 

The next twelve months, which should, accord- 
ing to current plans, see us past the peak of the 
defense effort, will be less a phase of investment 
than of production. Personal incomes will undoubt- 
edly remain high, and consumption expenditures 
will probably also be high. The supplies of non- 
durable goods should be ample. Many so-called 
hard items like automobiles and refrigerators will 
be less plentiful, although people will still have 
the durable goods they have acquired in the past 
year and a half. And when the defense program 
tapers off, many people will have money with which 
to replenish their supplies. But a resurgence of in- 
flation can change this picture. It can cause marked 
reductions in living standards for large groups in 
our population. It can also interfere seriously with 
our attempts to rearm, to increase civilian produc- 
tion, and to achieve a satisfactory rate of produc- 
tivity gains. 

The CED continues to believe that inflation is 
a great threat to the success of the defense pro- 
gram. From its beginning, the CED has devoted a 
great share of its research to the problems of eco- 
nomic stabilization. Since World War II, it has 
become increasingly clear that the greatest contri- 
bution to economic stability can be made through 
policies and actions designed to prevent inflation. 
Since the beginning of the war in Korea, the GED 
has repeatedly drawn on its earlier research on 
economic stabilization and has offered a program 
for the control of inflation fitted to the current 
situation. 

In addition to measures designed to increase 
total production, our basic anti-inflationary pro- 
gram calls for a balanced set of policies intended 
to reduce the excess of demand over civilian sup- 
ply. This program includes four major fields of 
action. First, we have called for strict economy in 
government expenditure, federal and local, non- 
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military and military. We have recommended also, 
as part of this policy, the postponement of all de- 
ferrable government expenditures. Despite its im- 
portance, however, and despite the universally 
voiced support for economy in government, efforts 
to date have been disappointing. The CED feels 
that there must be ways to make this vital problem 
more than a topic of conversation, and we have 
recently begun a study of it. We intend to go into 
the budget-making process in detail, from the stage 
where an initial demand for government spending 
arises to the point where Congress authorizes ex- 
penditures and the government starts to spend the 
money. We hope to make a lasting contribution, 
but we have no illusions as to the ease of the task 
or the amount of time and study it will take. 

Second, our program calls for taxation that will 
limit the rise in incomes available for consumers 
and businesses to spend. We believe that it is better 
to increase taxes than to have inflation. To this 
end, CED recommended substantial tax increases 
for both fiscal 1951 and fiscal 1952, together with 
specific programs for expenditure reduction and 
deferral, Now that the President’s budget has been 
issued, we plan to issue a policy statement recom- 
mending a tax and expenditure program for fiscal 
1953. 

Thus far in the defense program we have been 
running cash budget surpluses and, according to 
present estimates, the cash budget will be approxi- 
mately in balance for the present fiscal year. Our 
budgetary position undoubtedly did a great deal to 
stabilize prices in the last nine months of 1951. 
But it is difficult to be optimistic about the future. 
If military expenditures increase in accordance 
with present plans, the deficit for fiscal 1953 will be 
substantial. Unless expenditures are held below 
present estimated levels, or taxes are further in- 
creased, the cash deficit for the next fiscal year is 
likely to be 8-12 billion dollars. A deficit of this 
size would, of course, have a strongly inflationary 
influence. On the other hand, taxes are already at 
extremely high levels, and further increases involve 
the danger of serious long-run damage to the 
economy. 

With the existing high taxes on individuals, par- 
ticularly in the upper income groups, the incentive 
to invest is much less than in the past. The present 
rates are close to, if they have not already passed, 
the danger point. With the present high rates on 
corporations, not only is the incentive to invest 
lessened but the sums actually available are greatly 
reduced. If the large sums required to finance the 
plant and machinery needed to increase our ca- 
pacity and to improve productivity are not avail- 
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able, our future progress will be greatly retarded. 

The problem of developing a tax policy that will 
help control inflation while minimizing undesirable 
economic consequences requires consideration of 
the kind of taxes to be imposed as well as their 
amount. Increasing the excess profits tax, for ex- 
ample, will have little, if any, anti-inflationary 
effect, whereas it will increase waste and reduce 
future productivity gains. Every effort should be 
made to hold down expenditures so that no addi- 
tional taxes are necessary this year. But if addi- 
tional tax revenues are to be raised, maximum 
anti-inflationary effects with minimum damage to 
incentives would be achieved by some form of ex- 
cise tax on a reasonably broad base. In view of its 
undesirability as a permanent part of a normal 
peacetime tax structure, it would be wise to enact 
such a tax on a temporary basis, limited to the 
duration of the emergency. Such a tax would be 
best imposed at the retail level, in the form of a 
sales tax. It should exclude food, housing, fuel, 
utilities, and certain items difficult to tax. Articles 
already subject to excise taxes should not be sub- 
jected to this sales tax. 

Our third basic recommendation calls for mone- 
tary, credit, and debt-management policies to re- 
strict the volume of credit and the money supply. 
If the money supply does not increase, the danger 
of excessive demand is greatly reduced. Monetary 
policy, to a greater extent than other measures for 
the restraint of inflation, has the advantage of flexi- 
bility. If administered alertly, it can be applied on 
short notice to meet any economic change. If re- 
strictive monetary and credit policies had been im- 
posed immediately upon the outbreak of the 
Korean War, the chances are great that we would 
have had considerably less inflation than has taken 
place. The effectiveness with which restrictive 
monetary policies have been employed by the Fed- 
eral Reserve since last spring has demonstrated, in 
our opinion, the great value of these instruments 
for economic stabilization. We should do nothing 
to undermine the authority of the Federal Reserve 
Board or its freedom of action in the control of 
credit and the money supply. 

A properly conceived and executed debt-man- 
agement policy can also do much to prevent the 
spread of inflation. Clearly, the government should 
seek to finance the public debt, when refunding old 
obligations or issuing new ones, as far as possible 
by the anti-inflationary sale of securities to non- 
bank investors. 

The fourth part of our program calls for a vigor- 
ous national campaign to promote savings of all 
kinds. In its governmental aspects, this is a task 
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for the Treasury Department, and among the vari- 
ous measures that could be employed to prevent 
inflation the savings bond campaign has been least 
effectively used. After the buying sprees of 1950 
and early 1951, private savings began a sharp rise. 
This was an important factor in the halt to the 
inflationary spiral we have been in since last winter. 

Although savings rose rapidly, the sale of savings 
bonds did not increase. More E bonds have been 
cashed in this year than have been sold. The poor 
results of the 1951 campaign are sufficient evidence 
of the need for a new bond. It is hard to sell a 
1941 model of anything in 1951. This is especially 
true of a bond, because of the marked change 
in interest rates during the past ten years. To be 
attractive, the new bond should bear a higher in- 
terest rate, particularly during the first few years 
after purchase. An intensive campaign with a bond 
of this type should greatly stimulate savings. If 
the campaign is successful it would also ease the 
debt-management problem of the Treasury. 

Price and wage controls are also being used as 
a weapon against inflation. These controls, in our 
opinion, should be temporary and should play a 
supplementary role to monetary, fiscal, and savings. 
policies in the present situation. In December we 
issued a policy statement entitled “Price and Wage 
Controls,” in which we sought to analyze the effects. 
of these controls on the economy. We concluded 
that on balance it was doubtful whether the harm- 
ful effects of price and wage controls did not out- 
weigh their contribution to the control of inflation: 
in a rearmament program of the size and type now 
planned. In particular, we believe that the system 
of controls that the authorities are now establish- 
ing, if continued, will do great damage to our 
economy. This system establishes a hold-the-line 
policy for business prices and farm prices above 
parity, but permits wages to rise with the cost of 
living, and farm prices below parity are exempt 
from control. In a period when inflationary pres- 
sures are strong, the cost squeezes such a program 
would produce would impair our goal of greater 
production of needed items. 

For the limited period in which price and wage 
controls are in effect, we have proposed a “flexible- 
adjustment” policy in which the impact of the 
controls on different economic groups would be: 
comparable. Under this system, price and wage 
ceilings would be adjusted upward or downward! 
to match changes in costs—business costs, farming 
costs, and living costs. To bring about added re- 
straint of inflation, these adjustments would be 
made only after a time lag of, say, three months. 
During the lag period, cost increases would have 
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to be absorbed. The CED believes that such a 
flexible adjustment system can help to restrain in- 
flation with a minimum of harm to production 
while the more basic anti-inflationary measures are 
being strengthened. 


I have spoken thus far of domestic problems. 
Important international questions also call for at- 
tention. Some of these, such as the rapid recent 
increase in inflationary pressures in West European 
countries, are in large part caused by the current 
rearmament program. Others, such as the recurrent 
balance-of-payments difficulties in Britain, have 
deeper roots and will extend well beyond the re- 
armament period. Still others, although they have 
an important bearing on the present defense emer- 
gency, are primarily long-run in their implications. 

We must also face the problems of promoting 
economic progress in underdeveloped areas. The 
lives of millions of people in the free world are 
dominated by despair, fear, disease, and hunger. 
They look forward only to continued poverty. ‘The 
Communists are promising these people more food, 
better housing, and some of the comforts of life. 
We know, because experience has demonstrated it, 
that the Communists cannot deliver on these prom- 
ises and that they are mainly propaganda. There 
is a great opportunity for the rich and powerful 
nations of the free world, particularly our own, to 
take up the challenge and seek to help these people 
achieve real freedom and improve their produc- 
tivity and living conditions. A program of assistance 
to underdeveloped nations is a long-run problem. 
It is a positive and a constructive program. 

Such a program would be in our own interest. 
The world raw materials situation is becoming 
steadily more acute, and many of the economically 
backward nations have great untapped supplies of 
vital resources. As production of these materials 
becomes greater, we will have greatly expanded 
sources of supply. Meanwhile, as living standards 
and production imcrease in the underdeveloped 
areas, these countries will become better customers 
for American products, and when it is realized 
that the average per capita income in these coun- 
tries is equal to about $80 a year the opportunities 
for improvement become obvious. Politically, one 
of the most valuable contributions to the security 
of the free world can come from improved living 
conditions in the backward countries. We will be 
showing that our activities in their behalf are con- 
crete—unlike the Russian promises. 

A program of assistance to underdeveloped areas 
should be based on economic development, not on 
relief. Our purpose is to teach skills, to lay the 
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foundation for better health and transportation, 
and to make it possible for living standards to rise. 
Some of the programs already put into effect have 
achieved remarkable success with the expenditure 
of very little money. Particularly effective has been 
the work of trained technicians in the fields of 
sanitation, public health, and agriculture. Much 
more of this sort of activity should be undertaken. 
This kind of assistance helps the people of under- 
developed countries get a start toward helping 
themselves. 

Many large capital improvement programs will 
also have to be undertaken, and whenever possible 
they should be undertaken with private capital 
from the wealthier nations. One of the major prob- 
lems facing the free world is the establishment of 
conditions that will attract private capital to un- 
derdeveloped countries. A program of this sort will, 
in the long run, provide more security than military 
strength. Moreover, it will increase the wealth 
and the possibilities for expanded commerce in the 
world. It will be a real answer to the false promises 
of Communism. 

According to Defense Mobilizer Wilson, the de- 
fense program will reach its peak impact upon the 
economy toward the middle of 1953. At that point, 
defense expenditures are expected to ameunt to 
about 20 per cent of the gross national product. 
After the peak has been passed, defense needs will 
account for a smaller share of total output, and 
also for less money in absolute terms. But we shall 
continue to devote a very large share of our re- 
sources to maintaining and keeping up to date the 
military machine we will have developed. 

The transition from the peak of the defense pro- 
gram to the “maintenance economy” will, it ap- 
pears, be far different from the postwar transition 
of 1945 to 1946. Then we cut back as rapidly as 
possible from the huge wartime military expendi- 
tures. Deferred demand was enormous, however, 
and American business promptly went to work to 
satisfy it. The tripled money supply laid the foun- 
dation for a sharp inflation. After 1953, conditions 
will be dissimilar in many respects. Military out- 
put will presumably continue high. The backlogs 
of deferred civilian demand will presumably be 
smaller. The money supply will probably not have 
increased on the wartime scale. 

It is too early to judge what the economic de- 
velopments of the post-rearmament period may be. 
We may face a period of deflation; business and 
consumer demand may decline when government 
purchasing falls off. Or we may make the transl- 
tion quickly and experience renewed inflation; pri- 
vate investment and high civilian consumption may 
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more than fill the gap created by the modest cut- 
back in military expenditure. 

Neither marked deflation nor marked inflation 
is unavoidable, however. I am convinced that the 
prevention of large economic fluctuations is feasi- 
ble. We already know much about the prevention 
of wide swings in economic activity—knowledge 
that has been painfully acquired. Through the ap- 
plication of wise public and private economic poli- 
cies we can maintain a reasonable degree of eco- 
nomic stability without sacrificing other economic 
objectives. The problems will be much easier if we 
soon begin to level off defense expenditures and 
spread the program over a longer period, rather 
than reach a higher peak with a sharper cutback. 
What is important now is that we restudy the prob- 
lems of stabilization in the light of new facts and 
new knowledge of the tools that are available for 
our use. CED has initiated such a study. It is my 
hope that other organizations will also attack this 
problem. 

My second category of problems is that relating 
to the defense program itself. Here there are few 
answers and many questions. But it will be tragic 
if the answers are not found. The existence of a 
serious threat to our security is clear, but its nature 
and magnitude are hazy. What is the true threat 
to our security? In an all-out war the strength and 
ultimate objectives of both sides are relatively clear. 
But in the present situation there is a terrifyingly 
complex strategy problem. Our knowledge of activ- 
ity behind the Iron Curtain is sketchy at best. In 
this new kind of war, the aggressors do not show 
their hand, and the defenders must try to figure 
out what cards they hold. 

The CED is attempting a study of the threat 
to our national security, as we believe that this job 
must not be done entirely by the government. The 
public must assess the plans of the officials it has 
charged with the execution of the program. I 
should like to give you some of our preliminary 
thoughts on this subject. The first stage of analysis 
is an estimate of Soviet aims and capabilities. What 
do the Russians hope to accomplish against the 
free world, and particularly against the United 
States? The conclusions drawn from an assessment 
of Soviet aims and resources must not be one-time 
conclusions, but must take the form of continuing 
reappraisal. They must allow for changes in plan 
made by the Russians for the purpose of making 
our decisions obsolete and unsuitable. Our defense 
must be as flexible as the Russians’ offense. 

Having made an assessment of Soviet strength 
and goals, a comprehensive plan for the defense of 
our security must be developed. How much de- 
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fense do we need? Our immediate goal is to deter 
the Russians and their satellites from attacking free 
nations. Both objectives are important in designing 
our defense. But the total size of our defense effort 
is only one of many considerations. National secur- 
ity depends not only upon military defense, but also 
upon a healthy economy and the preservation of 
individual freedom. It depends not alone on the 
size and efficiency of our armed forces, but also 
on the effectiveness with which we employ non- 
military security measures—diplomatic, psychologi- 
cal, and economic. If we devote too large a share 
of our resources to weapons production, the 
economy and our long-run security will be harmed. 
On the other hand, if we try to get along with too 
few weapons, our immediate security will be just 
as surely impaired. 

The United States is not alone in the defense 
against militant Communism. The other free 
nations have an important role in the security pro- 
gram. Each of them has its own set of special 
problems. How much should our allies contribute? 
How much of their contribution should be in man- 
power, how much in weapons, and how much in 
raw materials? How much military or quasi-mili- 
tary defense can they add to the total without im- 
pairing their precarious domestic economies? How 
much defense aid should we give them, and what 
proportion of our aid should be military and what 
economic ? 

How much should we be doing to help the under- 
developed countries improve their living conditions 
and production? In our zeal to build up military 
defenses against Communism, are we devoting 
enough of our thoughts and efforts to developing 
a positive and constructive program for lasting 
peace? 

With respect to the military side of the security 
program, other questions must be asked. Are the 
military authorities planning their forces and weap- 
ons to fit the sort of war we might have to fight? 
How much of our military expenditure is being 
devoted to weapons we might be able to use and 
produce currently or on short notice and how 
much to designs for the future? 

Clearly we need a balanced security program. 
Equally clearly, the ultimate responsibility for the 
defense of the free world rests on the United States, 

It is of the utmost importance that the defense 
authorities try to establish a defense program based 
on a realistic assessment of the threat to sceurity. 
Without an unbiased study of the threat and the 
program devised to meet it, the public has no way 
of knowing whether this requirement has been met. 
But even assuming that the program is properly 
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conceived, there are further doubts that must be 
resolved. Is there a coordinated plan tying together 
the different sections of the security program—amili- 
tary, economic, and political, national and inter- 
national? Are military demands attuned to eco- 
nomic possibilities? Are the plans and schedules 
that have been drawn up being met? 

Obviously, sensible public appraisal of the suc- 
cess of the defense program depends upon a con- 
stant flow of information. Our individual freedom 
is menaced and our national security jeopardized 
when information from our government to the 
public begins to turn from a flood to a trickle. It is 
necessary for those in charge of the defense effort 
to conceal from the public many facts that would 
be of benefit to the Soviet Union. This makes the 
task of disseminating information difficult. And 
when the information we do get comes to us in 
conflicting form, our ability to judge and appraise 
it is greatly impaired, as is our confidence in those 
who provide it. 

Two years ago the CED issued a policy statement 
entitled “National Security and our Individual 
Freedom.” In this policy statement one of our 
recommendations had to do with the National Se- 
curity Council, which includes the President and 
Vice President, the Secretaries of State and De- 
fense, the Director for Mutual Security, and the 
Chairman of the National Security Resources 
Board. The National Security Council was created 
to advise the President on the integration of domes- 
tic, foreign, and military policy, and the President 


was authorized to appoint additional members. We 
then stated that the Security Council did not seem 
to be living up to its potential and recommended 
that this agency be developed as the principal 
executive agency on which the President could 
rely for formulating and reviewing comprehensive 
and balanced security policies. We further recom- 
mended that three full-time civilian members with- 
out other governmental responsibilities be added 
to the council. One of these members, we stated, 
should be made responsible for a more effective 
flow to the public of information relating to na- 
tional security. It should be a major duty of all 
three of these members, as well as of the other 
members of the council, to concentrate on over-all 
security planning—seeing that planning ties to- 
gether, in one consistent program, policies of a mili- 
tary nature and those concerned with nonmilitary 
consideration. 


Without adequate knowledge of the nature of 
the threat to our security we leave ourselves open 
to any number of serious mistakes. We may acquire 
insufficient defenses or the wrong sort of defenses. 
Or we may overarm and expend such a large part 
of our resources on military defense that we will 
weaken our domestic economy, preventing us from 
helping other free countries to improve their con- 
ditions. 

These problems are serious, but with a fully in- 
formed public and active discussion they can be 
intelligently met. 


SRW 


CANDID CAMERA 


We click a moment fast in time— 

The road-hill where the wagons climb. 

The red dust on the highway spills, 

And thistles color all the hills. 

Along this curve the flowers are splashed 
Where oceans of the fields are dashed. 
The square of patchwork lies behind— 

See it all there with what we find!— 

And on one corner the steel head 

Of water of the bay is spread. 

Hold for an instant the land taut: 

Then, presto! Look what we have caught. 
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